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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


—_———- 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE EVIL EYE, 
Some hours later on the night on which the distressing 
scene took place in the churchyard, after the Blamire 
Festival, a light burned in a drawing-room of one of the 
Principal railway hotels. 
The shutters of the windows were closed; but there 


AN UNEXPECTED APPARITION, 


wants that they may satisfy them, and persuade them- 


selves they have sorrows that they may enjoy a sows 
” 


sensation in tears. 

And there sprang up in the hearts of the miserable 
ones, thus mocked by a glimpse of a forbidden Eden, 
envy hatred, and all uncharitableness. 

oor wretches! they had not learned that views of 
Paradise, caught through apertures two feet in width, 
are sometimes deceptive. 

They saw what the window revealed; they did not 
see—they did not guess—what the shutters hid from ob- 
servation. The painted ceiling and the gilded walls— 
these were visible tokens of the affluence which reigned 
within ; and to those whose existence is absorbed in an 
hourly contest with want, affluence is another name for 


was an aperture of a foot or two left at the top of -oné | ha 


of them for the of ventilation, for the ni 
was hot, were : ™ 
Through that aperture the outcast and the homeless, 
the starving Pariahs of the streets, would gaze wistfully 
upon a ceiling rich with arabesques, and a few feet of 
wall on which an artist had poured out his fancy in 
Cupids and floral passthings. 
«.,h!” cried the starved, the naked, the homeless 
there wealth revels in luxury, while we need bread! 


There the pampered darlings of fortune try to invent | 





appiness ! 

She was doubtless happy, the woman who occupied 
this room, and whose shadow sometimes fell among the 
arabesques, and sometimes darkened the = as she 
paced to and fro over a carpet of velvet pile. Her eyes 
were red and swollen, and the tears yet lingered on her 
blanched cheek. About her face and neck hung thick 
masses of tangled hair, into which she twisted her 
white hands fiercely as she walked. Her bosom heaved, 
her frame trembled and quivered with emotion; her 


| very dress was disordered, as if the tearing fury of the 
maniac had been upon her. 

: And in this fervour of happiness she had passed an 
nour ! 

For some time she paced to and fro among the costly 
| furniture in silence ; then she spoke. 

“T will kill her!” she muttered ; “I have said it, and 
I will doit. I have the nerve—here, here!” and she 

ressed her hands upon her heart. “Oh, how I loved 

er—how I loved her! She was my first friend, and 
we used to call our friendship love! Idiots! It was 
water beside vitriol; it scarcely warmed the blood in 
the heart, while this love flows through the veins like 
molten lead, And she has deceived me; she has wronged 
me; she has stolen away his heart!” 

Venting her happiness in these words, Aurelia—for 
she was the occupant of the room—clasped her hands 
tightly round her head, which felt as if encircled with a 
band of burning metal. In her ion and agony she 
threw herself upon a couch, and strove to rest. She 
buried her flushed face deep in the pillows of éider- 
down; but they yielded no repose. 

With a cry of agony she started again to her feet. 

“* He does not love me!” she ejaculated ; “ he does not 
| love me! She has bewitched him, Her yellow hair 
‘and her cunning eyes, her puny face and her soft voice 
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—they have ensnared him. And II who am his wife— 
I am of no more ac@éunt than hig dog. YP am to be 
deccived, behitid. my back—cligated before my eyes! 
And We left evcPptlting for this!” 

{u her jealous rave she was like ®eaged tiger. In 
her sense of wrong’ andmise?y she could not contain 


herself. She contid otily find endurance in ceaseless 
pacing to and fré, and in screaming forth her wrongs. 
The ouly speck of comfort in the wide ocean of her 


wrongs, was the thought of vengehues, 
“JT will kill her!” she cried again. “I hated her 
from the moment when she confessed that she was 
destined for Wim. If I had held a knife, T would have 
stabbed her then-—-] would have stabbed her to the 
heart. Would that I had done it! Would that she had 
swatlowed the poison when [ gave it her, and had dropped 
dead at my feet! My instinct told me I had nursed a 
viper I must crushthat where [ thought I had a friend, 
1 only petted a deadly foe. I knew that I must kill 
her; and I know it still,” 
he uttered these words, the face of the young girl 
was terrible to look on. The brow was absolutely dark 
with rage ; the eyes dilated ; the lips were compressed, 
until they became mere threads of scarlet. Was there 
a taint of madness in the blood of this fair being? or, 
does passion so nearly resemble it, that in their worst 
moments its victims display like symptoms ? 
Ié was at a moment when her beauty was thus dis- 


torted, that the eyes of Aurelia suddenly encountered 
the refloction of her face in one of the gorgeous mirrors 
of the apartment, In doing so sho started back, terri- 
fied ab herself; aid an exclamation-was upon ler lips; 
when—still gazing in the mitror—she beheld the folding 
doors suddenly thrown open, and the figuro of a man 
stepped out of the gloom into the light. 


‘I'‘hat mon was Horace Greville. 

Aurelia turned on him the face of a tigress. 

* Ifow dare you,” she sereamed, “ enter this apart- 
ya 


mout! 

Ho advanced deliberately to the table, andy placing 
his hat upon it, commenced slowly sf if one 
glove. ‘There was a smile about his lip3, but the face 
of the man was very pale. 

“ Ifow dare I come here ?” he asked, after a pause. 

“ Yos; it is my apartment, and I order’you to quit 
it,” she answered, 

“ You forget,” he said? 

* | forget nothing. ‘ Begone, sir, or —_~’ 

Sho clutched tho bell-rope in her white hand, and 


} We 
was sbout to pull it. 
“Stay,” he interposed; “before you stmmion wit- 
nesses, hear my answer,” 


“No!” she screamed, “I will not hear you; I only 
hate you, loathe you~-go!” 

With one hand still upon the bell, she pointed with 
the other to the door. 

He did not stir. 

“Go!” she shrieked ; 

“When you have heard me? 

His coolness chafed, yok coirag Wer The arm, stretched 
toward tho door, trembled, ~ 

“T will not. You will only lie to me—you will only 
lic to mo!” she exclaimed. “You will swear to loye 
me : ; 

“No,” he interrw C 

“ You will swear $0 be tue to mo ——” 


* No, no; once rget.” 

There was a Bi in his tone which sont a 
pang to her heart, ie raisod hand dropped from the 
boll. 

“ Torget!” she repeated. = 

“Yeos—that you a6 2 
wifo; that 1 need ager \ 
P »wer to command. aay 

‘The colour died out-of he? cheéks as ho spoke, 

* And you dare tell me ** she said. 

‘hat you rave and storm and bluster in vain; that 
your unfounded suspicions or false accusations amuse 
and do not frighten mo ; that if you daro take any steps 
to have me thrust from this house, I will dash you to 
the ground and trample on you.” 

Jle advanced toward her. with fierce looks and a 
clenched fist, and she neither shrunk from him nor 
answered him. She stood like a woman stricken to 
stone. The words he had uttered rung in her ears as 
if they had strnck on them, In her utter incredulity 
her passion had ebbed away. 

* You do not mean this?” sho said, after a moment’s 










my mistress, but my 
gue, since I haye the 





wee, 
Mi Why not?” ho agkod, 

You do not utter these words to me, Tlorace Gre- 
ville? You are acting; youaro speaking speeches from 
a play; you are not base enough to offer we this ont- 
rage’ 

* Why not?” he asked again. 

Sho looked at him, buf had no word to answer, 

'Thow glo onee more approached the bell. 

“What ave you doing?” he demanded, fiercely, 

* T am going to leave this house,” she said. 

“When Roh have my leave, not before,” he shouted. 
You forget—you aro my wife; you have sworn to love, 
to honour, to obey me; and what is more, the law gives 
mé thie power to make you keep your oath. I may be 
powerless to gain your love, your honour, but I will 
I wayour dbodienes—or your life.” 

Sho did pot ebotm or rage at these words, 


self on. t when this woman burst in the panel of 
tits lapked door 


most génsitive feclings, and the only feeling which came 
over her was one of loathing and heart-gicknogs. 

She had risked all, braved all, sacriffeed all for this 
man—and this was her reward! He had proved false to 
her through her own friend, and now triumphed, and 
was prepared to tyrannise oyer her! 

“You—you mean to tell. me that I am a ‘prisoner 
here ?” she asked, in a voice from which every trace of 
passion had dicd out. 

* During my pleasure,” he replied, “ or my displeasure 
—which you please. The time has come, Aurelia, when 
you and I must understand each other; the time has 
come when we must take our true positions—I as the 
husband and the master, you as the wife and ——” 

*‘Thé slave ?” she asked him, with a snéer. 

* No; but the second in command, and the first only 
in—obedience.” 

“ And it is for this that I have sacrificed position, 
fortuno, everything ?”’ she demanded. 

* For this,’ he answered coldly. “ You should have 
known that in marriage both cannot rale~one must 
serve. Novy, if you thought it at all probablethat I was 
to be the ecrvant—to be ordered here and there, to be 


followed ia my walks, watched in my every p and 
subjeated to charges and suspicions at every tarn—you 
must Hye been strangely blind to the chaoter of 


Horace Greville.” 

“Thank God, my eyes aro opencd now!” sho mentall 
ejaculated; then, with a calmness whi 
and for which he was not prepared, she said to him 


Horace, is this language kind, is this conduct ? 
Out of my love for you I riskod everyting 
fortune, allthat high conneetions could afford. 


your withes for a secret mai . I have dono more 
impatient to return your love, I eame, alono and unpro- 
tected, four hundred miles; I reach London 

that you ave absent, passing a day or two with friends. 
Measuring your impatience by my own, I hasten after 
you— ‘without food or rest—and find you— where, 
and with Whom? In the solitude of a cliurchyard, 
and in seeres gonverse with ond who, once m: 
friend, has become my direst enemy! Was i 
me—was it a foolish weakness which moved me to 
jealous fears ?” 

Ife had listened to her with attention: perhaps, os 
ho did so, the thought might have crossed him, 

he had gone fur enough, that he had humbled her gufli- 
ciently. Ox he @ xoad—for it was not hgvd t 
read—a lurking ¢ in her eyos which od 
him of sunken rocks and hidden dangers. Cortataly it 


was ina eh d answered hor. 


+” ho said, with some hesitation, 
“you haye left Edinburgh to join me bere in London?” 

* Yes,” slie proche ees 
* You are by diy t T an mg fenese the inmate of 
Lady Grace de L’Olme’s dew ing health 
I have returned to my R nd to the liumbler 
way of life in w you ret knew me,” 

“Tam your W sho said, q “T must be 
content to share your lot, however hnm)!c.” 
He looked at her with some embarrassment, This 
indifference of manner was quite unnatural, and he 
trembled as he eseod it. 
“ Gome, then,” said, “the sooner we Ileal 
place the better; it is costly without comfort. Het us 
—— my apartments, where at least you will find a 
Lome. 
“ Ah, yes!” she exclaimed, but without emotion. 
Having hastily adjusted her walking dress, Aurelia 
announced herself ready to depart. 
The actor held out his arm, which she took eagerly, 
trembling as she did so, as if suffering from an agita- 
tion vhich belied her outward calm. 
In 2 moment they had opened the door, and had 
emerged into the corridor into which it led. 
This corridor was lofty, broad, and dimly lighted, 
It terminated at one extremity in a flight of steps, 
which wound through an archway up into the main 
gallery of the building. 
Toward these steps they advanced, side by side, and 
had almost rested them, when Anrelia, looking up, 
clung to the actor’s arm with sudden emotion, and 
uttered a faint cry. 
Upon this the actor also looked up. 
Great Heaven!” he cried; “she here!” 
The form upon which their eyes rested was that of 
the woman a it hoe called mother, and whom the 
world denounced as the Witch of the Evil Eye. She 
stood in the soft light of tho shaded lamps, as if, in the 
act of descending the stairs, she had paused and waited 
for their approach, 

The face was shrouded now, as always; but oy 
could sec that its sharp features were distorted with 


this } against the skeleton 


rose from his sent: it jas a sound as of men stag 


os $$$ 
passion OF some more potembagent had rendered algo, 
iutely luminous, 7 P ~~ 

* Baek!” sho eried, lifting a aie 
waving them from her presence g#* back! 

Horace Grevillé, tha$ you obey My mandates? | Is j; 
thus that you provoke the veng@fince I can wreak oy 
you and all you prize ?” . 

* Mother!” exclaimed the actor; “I— 

Peace!” she-replied; “I see all—I know al, 
The voice of warning has fallen upon dead ears; jy 
your presumptuous ignorance you hope to wed this 
woman——” 

* Hope to wed her?” he replied ; * you, who see all, 
know little. She is my wife!’ 

* No!” cried tho Witch. 

_ “My wedded wife,” he repeated boldly, “fas I stand 
here a man! 

“No!” the Witch repeated. 

And at that denial a pallor overspiead the face of the 
man. “ Was it possible that she indecd knew all ¥” he 
isked himself, and a supernatural féar rose in his heart, 

* Who is this woman ?” asked Aurelia, trembling. 

“One who knows more tlian you know,” answered 
the Witch; “one wlie warns you to shun this man, 
since you are not his wife.” 

**Not—not his wife!” cried Aurelia, 
“ No ” 


arm, ar] 


eft thus, 





* You mean that our marriage—~” 


* Was no marriage.” 

Tt was informal ?” 

Tt was impossible! Come, Ioracc—come!” 

She beckoned him toward her with her long, skele. 









ton finger. Vora moment he hesitated, then he took 
two steps forward. 
A complete- of fecling came over Aurelia, 


, and his cruelty; she only re. 
him-lovégim in spite of 


oie... 
“pio phritked; “you will not 


aad pon his arm. 


to follow, she-waved her 
Be a gaze which seemed to 
guze beneath which she 
t O¥erpowercd to the ground, 
Of that look shio was powerless; 
speak or move. Everything 
1 aud dic out of her sight—she 
briglit, luminous, aud rapidly 











ur i * that eppoarancy’ ae é eyes, + 
againgt me; and I go I will admit thatthe they had vanished, sho found herself alone, 
seuse that your suspicions we nnded betray me oe, Be 
into langonge stronger Reo 3 have used,’ eee 
sae eding dees ok cantando obs CHAPTER XLII. 
took it, aud her white fingers rhe aig THR LIVING CoRrse. 
pressure was gn. of peage; but it had little fervour | Dusk was deepening into darkness. 
In it, and it a sort of nervousness that the} The a ih ht-hoartéd students of St. Clements had 
actor knew and perceived this.” - long quit goons walls _6f tlie Hospital; they 
P he roonlled the question ho had asked him- | were i - “bowls, to theatres—to the 
Secs whic 


© presents itself to 


A fow, perhaps, of gravor ten ents, had left the 
study of for that-of drior books; but if so, 
they did not pursue their ies in that place. 


The dissecting-room was gloomy and deserled—it 
was left to the w ung skeleton, whose bones vibrated 
in the draft of the open window as if with life—to the 
ghastly “preparations” upon the-shelves, and to a 


single body lying upon the stone im the ceutre of the 


to tke horror of these 
; but it also da fantastic and almost 
umorous aspeeb to the place. A pair of foils rested 
tlic chimpangece, who appeared 
to be examining them With a critical socket, in which 
there was no eye; and A quart-pot had been left stand- 
ing upon the breast of the body, and in the uncertain 
light it seemed as if the corpse was refreshing itself 
atter its life-long labours. 
The silence of that room was profound as that of 
Death itself, from which Science here sought to worm 
out the secret. 
Presently the door, covered with green baize, and 
swinging noiselessly, slowly opened. It admitted a 
man who cast a hasty glante around him —then 
advanced with slow, thoughtfu] steps, and seated him- 
self bencath the skeleton. 
The rattling of the bones in the wind did not appeat 
even to exeite the intruder’s attention. 
He was, indeed, absorbed in earnest thought. 
“his mystery baffles me,” he said, at length, “and 
yet I dared not refuse them my co-operation. The 
tell mo that I shall cave the life of my dather—that life 
which I had believed already sacrificed in the Revolution 
in which he so raslily took part. Perhaps they deceive 
me; but when they tell me that by my agency this 
man, whoever he may be, is to be saved from certam 
death—could I decline to save him ? Ng no~1 could, 
not, I dared not.” 
The man relapsed into silenca, and there was a.long, 


@ deepening gloom ai 


long pause. : 


It was broken by 2 sound, at which ho started, and 








ho was utterly astounded, wounded, outtaged in her 


anger, and that they glowed in the light of eyes which 
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beneath some heavy weight. Theseqmen were evi 


ering” 
ently 
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traversing the long stone passage which divided the 
dissee.ing-room from the hospital. 
“ Phey come,” said he who stood alone in the dark ; 
« have they sueceeded 2” 
Whatever his nnxiety to obtain an answer to the 
question, he did-not wait to confront those who were 
approaching; but, as if anxious rather to avoid than to 


meet them, he stepped to where a dark, heavy curtain 
hung over @ reeéss containing another skeleton, aud 


disappeared beliind it. 

As he did ‘80, the men entered the room with their 
load. They were shown the way by a porter carrying a 
hind-lamp, ‘the rays of which partly lit wp the room, 
hut fell with ‘eoneentrated force upon the load they were 
bearing. 

It yas & coffin. 

The eyes quay fersing from beneath the curtain 
foted this; they noted also that it was of plain elm, 
withont ornamentation, and that the lid, not serewed on, 
but only secured by o single strap going round the 
collin ilself, was somewhat awry. 

“Thank God for that!” mentally ejaculated the man 
behind the curtain, as he noted the latter fact 

“You've the certificate of the death at the work. 


down their load on tresscls against the 

provided for the purpose; “ here it fan Unhinmed 
“Ah!” ejaculated the porter, the lid. 

that we've received it; so that you'll Fas on 

you fetch it away fot the Cemetery.” 

noted that one of the men who had assisted stepped 

beck and pushed the coffin-lid aside as before. ; 


house ?” eo _ uot ine ad hey 
“Yes,” replica the foremost of the men, ag set 
side of the 
pauper: name wnknown.’ ” 
r, adj 
“Then if you Ikcome this way, I'll get 7 
The man assented, and they prepared to leavg thd 
room. As they did so, the eyes behind the curtain 
“ He is in the secret,” said the hidden man.’ 
As he said this, the lamp was withdrawn; 


of retreating footsteps in the stone passage on 
ear; then darkness and silengg once more 
the dissecting-room. F. 


Thon the intrader stole from under the curtain, 
His first movement was to approach the coffin, 
increase the aperture by thrusting the lid still fai 

on one side. en he proceeded to the 

bat tried in vain to turn the key in the 
window of the room looked out on a ; 

formed one sidé of a little court-yard 
packing-cases nnd other lumber. This window 
not feel if necessary to close. 

“Now for a light,” he said. 

A massive lamp, battcrod and disfigured by - 
tions of students, stood in a corner ready for ng, 
and by the gjd of a fusee this was with some difficulty 
ignited, As the flame slowly grew from @ mere ring of 
light, and streamed upwards, it glowed fall upon tho 
features of thé man who was bending over it, amé@ 
Whieh were those of Bernard Oswald! 

“Now to watch,” he muttered; “it will be @ long 
night, but we may eseape before daybreak.” : 

With these words he turned the light fall upon the 
. _ 1, from which he without hesi ‘Femoved the 


The coffin presented a singular spectacle. It ¢en-~ 
tained the body of a man, but it.was attired, not in the 
garb of the dead, but of the living. It was strange to 
sv0 one lying amid the white folds of the last earthly 
bed, attired as if for the toils and labour of life, and 
Bernard Oswald bent over the body long and anxiously. 

{fe gazed upon the face, which presented a puffed 
and bloated aspect—which was white with an unwhole- 
some whiteness, and the eyes of which sunk into deep 
purple patches. 

li was the face of the man we haye known as Rode- 
rick, the Opium-Eater, 

“ And it is, thus that, after years of painful doubt and 
anxiety, I recognise a father!” 

There was something very mournful in the tone in 

‘ which he uttered those words. 

Then, having taken from his pocket a small phial, he 
parted the blue lips before him, and by main force 
sovered the teeth which gleamed im grinning rows, It 
was some time before he Gaceetded 4a effecting the 

¢ wation of the teeth ; and when he did so, the result 
Was somewhat startling. 

The jaw dropped, 

Apparently prepared for this result, he drew a hand- 
Kercuief from his pocket, and taking one corner of it, 
poured upon that a few drops from the phial, This 
corner he spread wpon the tongue, and closed the 
month, holding the lower jaw up with his hand. 

Pate after a.time, he removed the hand, the jaw did 
not dro 

‘The antidote begins to work,” he said. ; 

Satisfied with this result, the young man next pre- 
pared himself for.an exploit of some difficulty. It was 
hothing short of lifting the body from the coffin. To 
accomplish wis hoe bent over it, threw his right hand 
cergss the broad chest, aud was in the very act of 
drawing it toward him, when there was a sound of foot- 
blops in the pagsage without. 

“Ab! who comes ?” he cried. 

Propping body, Me hastily replaced the lid of the 
coffin, th mguie presetice of mind dropped his 

Im! over thre Tantp, tins completely and instantly extin- 


1] “the lamp gone out! Had 


Two persons entered, bringing with them a lighted 
lantern. ‘They were eldexly men, white-haived, and 
dressed in black. 

“Now,” said one, “I think I shall be able to demon- 
strate to you that I am right about the direction of 
those muscles.” 

“Tf you demonstrate it,” replied the other, “ of| 
course I yield; but I have never even heard the point | 
raised before.” 

“ Porhaps not; but see—here is a body upon which 
we have been at work.” 

He approached, as he spoke, the mutilated form, from 
the breast of which he removed the quart-pot. 

“ Here—see! No; by Jove the fellows have cut 
clean through that muscle, to reach the veins beneath. 
But, tay; here is anctier » untouched ; if you 
wil oly lp me to lift it out of the box.” 

“With pleasure,” replied the other, turning up his 

no. r- % 





wristbands with the true pr o: 

And they advanced toward the coffin, 
onan a moment of terror, of agony, to Bernard 

sw . 

Another instant, and they would perceive tho clothed 
body—in itself unusual, and therefore euspicious—and 
if, overlooking this, they ventured to apply a knife to 
the supposed corpse, he become a 

to his father’s murder, could he in 


how could ho account for his preaunas Shore at 
po en aa a 
view, up his 
parent to the fate om whieh he had ander. 
#ave 
th flashed through his with tho 
thes age Board stool eél mic hing. 
perspiration clotted his brow, and 
he was not 
id not leave him in his extremity. ; 
ering a slit in the curtain, say 
moment the s of a who stole no 
pe om ran instant the lamp shone fi ’ 
of Pu Get caved Wont 
ed it with- 


and Ber re 
Te whom 
and who ha to him the golden 
Stealing to this man oxtin 
out a sound. room was dark. a faint gleam 


the fell upon the wind-shaken skeleton, 
“Ah caer pi foremost of the scientific ae 






the oil burned so ~~ 
iad, alinost fancied,” said the other, hositating, 


o ad 

«Tha {so near it," 

e ae doctor,” tried other; “ ill be} 
belicving’in te ust De our 


ghosts next, Oome-—we 


steps.’ 
‘And they felt their cautiously out of thie room, |. 
and down the long stone past 

whispered Pap 


“Now, si ig the ait 
Te advanémg toward the coffin. 
rd joined him. 
a hand, sir,” exclaimed the man; “wo can 

him through the window hkefore they come back— 
rough the window into the paved yard.” 
** And then P” 
“Through the gate—TI’vo filed off the lock—and 
away. 

by oy another word, they stooped over the coflin | 
and lifted out the body. It was heavy, and almost rigid; 


but—it was warm ! ‘ 
“He breathes,” nmttered Bernard; “ and in half-an- 


“Hush! They come.” 

Cautiously but rapidly they bore the body to the 
window, and stepped out into the paved yard, 

Looking back, Bernard saw ouly the waving skeleton, 
upon the white bones of which a light, borne through 
the long stone passage, was reflected. 


(To be continued in our next.) 











Never Postrone.—Never say you will do prosently 
what your reason or conscience tolls you should be 
done now. No man ever shaped his own destiny, or 
the destinies of others, wisely and woll, who dealt much 
in “‘ presentlies.” Look at Nature; she never postpones. 
When the time arrives for the buds to open, they open 
—for the leaves to fall, they fall. Look upward! the 
shining worlds never put off their rising or their setting. 
The comets even, erratic as they are, keep their ap- 
pointments, and eclipses are_always punctual to the 
minnte. There-are no delays in any of the movements 
of the universe which have been predetermined by the 
absolute fiat’ of the Creator. Mau, however, being a 
free agent, ean postpone the performance of his duty ; 
and he does so frequently to his own destruction. The 
drafts drawn by indolence upon the future are pretty 
gure to be dishonoured. Make “now” your banker. 
Do not say you will economise presently, for possteny 
you may be bankrupt; nor that you will repent an 
make atonement presently, for presently you may be 
judged. Bear in mind the important fact, taught alike 
} the history of nations, rulers, and private individuals, 
that, in at least three cases out of five, presently is Too 
LATE, ~ 








guishiug it, Then he darted again behind the curtain, 


DEFECTIVE ORIGINAL 





mysterious agenty to which he had allied himseli ‘ 
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— 
TALES OF THE SMUGGLERS.—YV, 


BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION, 

Brimenry, which in all ages hag beem nsed:to effect illicit 
objects, has always been a powerfal meons employed by 
smugglers to accomplish their purposes. A judicious 
application ef “palm-oil,” aq it was called,otten suc. 
ceeded where courage and vigilanee rendered force or 
deception unavailing. ‘'l'o prevent this in the Blockade 
the sentinels were kept in ignorance as to 
where they would be stationed till the moment for 
planting them arrived; after Which, oflicers were con. 
ually pacing along the line, shifting their mes: from 
one post to another, so that it beeame almost impracti- 
cable for the smugglers to arrange with any degree of 
Certainty as to their places of mceting, or “ spet-inoles,”’ 
Which is their term for what a fox-iimnter would call 
the fixture. In many cases, also, where offers were made, 
tempting tle seamen of the Blockade to betray their 

of same was given by them to 
thir officers, who, acting under orders from Gevern- 
ment, authorised the acceptance of the bribe, planted 
ambuscades, and effected seizures of tbe smugglers and 
their goods accordingly. This method of proceeding, 
however, appeared ao treacherous, that many oilicers 
declined giving* it their sanction; and others could 
only be induced to adopt it, by receiving a special 
command to that effect from their superiors. To some, 
however, such sernples, though conscientious, appeared 
overeat and Quixotic ; since it seemed plainly jus- 
tifiable $6 repel corruption by artifice, and to inilict 
poctical <a in having “the engiueer hoist by his 
wii pe 


dat Bognor, Where largo bribes were offered to sonte 
of the se: i vy Lieutenant Drew authorised a pretended 
Saf tho*propasal, concealed a party of lis 

near the spat, aiid at the appointed time rushing 
seized te lu@ger, with fourteen smugglers and 400 
ale brandy. Soon after; as Mr. (now Licute- 
B. N., was standing’ at night upon the 

Rear Martello Tower, No. 09, in Mevoasty Bay, 
costed by noted smuggler, named Joe )) .y- 
o, mistaking Mr. Davics ior a common centinel, 
a bank-note to allow iwenty-fourtuls to be 
: m@ puut, which camo in sight at the moment 
closé to thé shore. Davies appearing to acquiesee, de- 
sired Maynard to siiwimon the adjoining sentinel, tliat 
j ad to join in the plet; aad npon the 
0 val hint upon bis guard; Davies 
e i" Tom, here are & offered, shall 
The sentinel, tukite the hint, 















land ?” 

ind Maynard, for greater seourity; to prevent 
Eine an alarm, demanded temporary possession 
aco armies SWhile he was receiving these of the 

avics aligped his pistols inte his pockets, and 
holsters, threw them indignanily 
offended at the smuggler’s shepi+ 
immediately made n signal, by 
6 from a flint, whereupon the boat 

Phe conpany” (cs the carrying pearly aro 
oallcd) rushed from the rear of the beach 
where they had been concealed, into the surfy-where 
each shouldered a pair of tubs, while Maynard stood 
anxiously watching the proceedings, Af this juncture 
Davies secretly drew forth a pistol, and fited it close to 
Maynard’s ear; then seized Sim by the collar, pointed 
a sword at his throat, and called to the sentinel to 
secure another of the gang, which he aecomplished, 
while the punt pushed off to sea and effeated her escape, 
Upon this unexpected '‘interraption, “the company,” 
nob knowing where they might met opponents, or be 
intercepted, threw down their burdens aud flod across 
the marshes; and though Maynard was a tall, poworlul 
fellow, and struggled wolantly, he was eventually, se- 
cured with Lis conlederate, and conveyed tothe Murtello 
Tower, together with the twenty-four tybe of brandy, 
which had been left lying at the water's cdge, 

The following morning it became the aitthor’s mos 
unpleasant daty, to arraign Maynard and |1is pempanion 
before the corporation magistrates at Pevensey, one 
of whom proved to be a blacksmith, and the other e 
grazier. dustice Shallow, of illustrions memory, must 
have been a perfect Solomon, compared with these 
august functionaries; neither of whom seemed quite 
able to read the Act of Parliament, far lows to eompre- 
hend how it could be legal to send o man on board 
ship for five years, merely for emuggling a few tubs at 
Christmas-time, When, however, the prisoners were 
introduced, the eldest Selon seemed petrified, and ex- 
elaimed, “What, Joo Maynard! is ib you, they’vo 
catched? Come, come, they can’t expect us to convict 
you, my boy!” Seeing thie leaning in the eourt, 
the enthae had no alternative but to suggest that a 
county magistrate might be imvited to attend the in- 
vestigation, which, as it promtised ip, lessen the xre- 
sponsibility of the justices, was granted. Aceordingly a 
summons was deepatched for Mr, Thomas, of Jatton, 
than whom the whele kingdom could not*pvodnee a 
more perfect gentleman, or a mere Uprig lt magistrate. 
Upon his arrival the ‘matter wae goon pelted, and tho 
smugglers convictod; but as their eocuvity alierwards 
depended entirely upon the local authorities, and tho 
gaol at Pevensey appeaved a mere ricketty plod, tho 
author offered to furpisl: a guard for its protection 
during tho night, ag the smugglers were nol to be sent 







to the county gaol till yext morning, The Pevensey 
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Dogberrys, however, similar purpose— 
for reasons of their -_ £100, ae to Bg 
own, no doubt, refused prisoned three months, 
all assistance ; though, The said Henbrey to 
upon a former occa- give cowl himself 
sion, where a sheep- in £200, and two sure. 
stealer was in custody, ties in £50 each, to be 
and where, of course, of good behaviour for 
their own interests five years to come. 
had been invaded, Ste nen Reseomenlt 
Pn » lime-bum. 


they judged it neces- 
sary to appoint special 
constables as a guard 
over the prison. The 
author, therefore, pre- 
sented these worthies 
with a protest, declar- 
ing his full belief that 
the smugglers con- 
templated escape, and 
threatening complaint 
to the Secretary of 
State should they suc- 
ceed, This was about 
four o'clock in the 
afternoon, and before 
nine o’clock the same 
evening, Maynard was 
not only oat of du- 
rance, but was dancing 
oy in a booth at 
¢ 


0e fair. It subse- 
quently appeared that 
some friend had hand- 


ed a saw to him 
through the bars, with 
which he soon cut his 
way out; and knowing 
that no one dare mo- 
lest him, when sur- 
rounded by confede- 
rates, he proceeded 
to “shake a leg” in 
the fair, as before men- 
tioned. Some time 
after, however, he was 
arrested by a riding 
officer of the Customs, 
tried for prison-break- 
ing, and sentenced to 
six months’ hard la- 
bour in Colchester 
House of Correction; 
the judge of assize 
thus depriving him of 
all further chance of 
assistance to escape, 
by fixing his place of 
punishment in another 
county. 

One circumstance of 
this affair should be 
noticed, as peculiarly 
illustrative of a smug- 
ons character and 

ealings. Upon ex- 








er, and farmer of Ber. 
hill, for being a prin. 
cipal party concerned 
in Ge ret offence 
prov against the 
aforesaid Hen! 

to be fined £100, be 
imprisoned for nine 
months, and _ give 
similar security for 
good behaviour in fu. 


ture. 

John Hindmas, an 
inferior agent in the 
second siones proved 
against Henbrey, to 
be imprisoned thres 
months, and to give 
security for good be. 
haviour in fut 
himself in £100, 
two sureties in £2 


each. 
tocege Chestaniate- 
ther inferior agent in 
the same transaction, 
to be imprisoned three 
months, and to give 
the same security as 
ay ogee The — ole 
of this g to be im- 
prisoned in Horsham 
jail. 

A strong memorial 
was also drawn wp in 
court, and signed by 
the special jury who 
tried xf cause, ex- 

ing theirapproval 
Pf the zeal and activity 
exhibited bythe Block- 
ade officers, as well as 
of the firm and respect- 
ful manger in which 
their dence had 
been given. Thisme- 
morial wastransmitted 
to the Admiralty by 
Sir J. a the 
judge before whom the 
cause was tried, ac- 
companied by his lord- 
ship s warmest recom- 
mendation ; but wehad 
reason to regret that 
no notice whatever 








amining the note given on 

as a bribe to Mr, 

Davies, it was ascer- 

tained to have been 

issued from a bank which had recently stopped pay- 
ment, and, there being “‘no effects” forthcoming, it 
was consequently not of the slightest value. 

A more serious case of bribery soon after occurred, 
where one Barrow, a coal-merchant, lime-burner, and 
smuggler, residing at Bexhill, offered the sum of £100 
to Mr. Burn, Admiralty midshipman, to be allowed 
permission to land a contraband cargo upon his station 
without interruption. Mr. Burn immediately com- 
municated this circumstance to the author, who soon 
after received an order from Captain M‘Culloch, autho- 
rising acceptance of the bribe, and directing that 
measures should be devised to ensure capture of the 
smugglers and their cargo. A month elapsed before 
the negotiation between Mr. Burn‘and the smugglers 
was concluded; and the author having from day to day 
been apprised of all that was passing, find ample leisure 
to reconnoitre the surrounding country, and to decide 
upon the best plan for placing his ambuscades, so as to 
ensure that the “fair traders” might be intercepted. 
Small pocket-pistols were secreted in various parts of 
Mr. Burn’s beach-clothing ; and the officers in charge 
of adjoining stations had secret orders to keep those 
men who were off guard dressed and armed, ready for 
an immediate sally, according to appointed routes, 
whenever the expected alarm should be given. Havin 
comple these arrangements, the author waite 
quietly, but anxiously, for an announcement of the hour 
fixed by the smugglers for their enterprise, which, how- 
ever, owing to their dread of discovery, was not 
communicated to Mr. Burn till about four o’clock in 
the afternoon ; a report whereof he instantly despatched 
to the author by a careful messenger. Disguised in 
straw hats and brown gaberdines, to resemble farm- 


labourers, the author and his servant strolled, with 
seeming carelessness, through the village of Bexhill; 


THE SMUGGLERS CHEATED. 


they crept into a quickset hedge, where they remained 
squatted, pistol in hand, for at least four hours. As 
midnight aproached, a tinkling sound was heard 
passing along at the other side of the hedge, close to 
their backs. This had scarcely subsided before two 
smuggling scouts, carrying a flash-pan and a dar 
lantern, which jingled slightly as they went, came at a 
swift pace along the hedge in front, peering into and 
oking their bludgeons into every bush and bramble. 
Jiscovering the author, they held a light to his face, 
but immediately, and without speaking, they proceeded 
on as rapidly as before. It being now evident that he 
was detected, the author rushed towards the beach, and 
in an instant, so rapidly had the alarm been communi- 
cated, the whole village of Bexhill ap to be ina 
blaze of light. Reaching the sea-side, the author dis- 
tinctly saw a fine lugger, not thirty yards distant, in the 
act of hoisting an enormous mainsail; and a man was 
standing upon the shore, calling out “ Keep off! keep 
off!” his person, who proved to be Barrow, the 
author instantly seized, threatening to shoot him if he 
resisted. Several other smugglers were captured at 
the same moment by the diferent blockade parties ; 
and Mr. Burn, in attempting to launch his galley over a 
dangerous surf in pursuit of the lugger, was capsized, 
half-drowned, and received severe internal injury by 
os + sagen upon the beach, and the boat falling upon 
is body. 

At the succeeding assizes held at Lewes, four of the 
pang concerned in this transaction were tried for 
ibery, found guilty, and sentenced as follows :—Francis 
Henbrey, brewer, of Hastings, for offering a bribe of 
£100 to Mr. Burn, to induce him to connive at the 
landing of smuggled goods—fined £100, and to be 

—— nine months. 
he same Francis Henbrey, for having on another 


k| to the sight of all 


was vouchsafed to this 
highly creditable and 
spontaneous testimo- 
nial. “They manage these matters better in France,” 
said my uncle Toby. 








Frowers.—The most humble abode is made pleasant 
rsons of good taste and refin 

feelings, when it exhibits flowers in its surroundings, 
or plants peeping out of the windows. Flowers are # 
luxury that the poorest may enjoy—the most common 
are among the most beautiful—and a few seeds sown it 


the garden patch, however small it may be, or in a pot 
or a box, will in a short time gedten the heart of the 
sower, and all who look upon them in the spirit of love, 


with a beauty and fragrance too exquisite for descrip- 
tion. 

Extract or Worns.—The following anecdote is 
lated of an Eastern monarch, and is exceedingly | d 
gestive. We once heard of a distinguished physician 
who thanked God becanse he was deaf, since it saved 
him from hearing a world of nonsense. But we are 
clined to think that quite as much nonsense enters 
through the eye as the ear. The monarch had a library 
containing books enough to load a thousand camels. 
*T cannot read all this,” said he; “select the cream 
and essence of it, and let me have that.” Whereupod 
the librarian distilled this ocean of words down to 
thirty camel-loads. “ Too bulky yet,” said the monareh; 
“T have not time to read that.” Whereupon the 
loads were doubly distilled, and a selection was mad 
sufficient to load a single ass. “Too yet, 
the monarch. Whereupon it was trebly dist led, and 
the only residuum was these three lines written on & 
palm leaf :—* This is the sum of all science—Per me 

‘This is the sum of all morality—Love that which 4 

good, and practise jt.” “This js the sum of all 

creode--Leliere what is true, and do not tell all yo 
eve, 
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GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. 
BY MRS. H, M. GORDON SMYTHIES, 
Author ¥ “ Our Mary; or, Murder will Out,’’ “ The Girl we 


leave Behind us,’’ “‘ Lovers and Fortune-Hunters,” $c, §e. 





CHAPTER LXIII. 
MURDER MOST FOUL. 


Murder most foul, as in the best it is ; 
But this most foul, base, and unnatural! 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Tat Countess of Rockalpine, who habitually breakfasted 
in her own apartments, and seldom left them till the 
dinner-like luncheon was announced, was up betimes, 
out of compliment to the young Marquis. She was ex- 
quisitely dressed, her cheeks and lips were delicatel 
tinted, and her still handsome face was sunny wit 
smiles. She took her seat at the breakfast-table, and 
began, by a little flow of complimentary small-talk, to 
enliven the rather silent and somewhat gloomy party. 
No one who saw kalpine, looking so pretty 
and so animated, smiling so sweetly, and so becomingly 
dressed, could have recognised the dull, sallow, silent, 
discontented woman, who never spoke but to scold, re- 
proach, complain, or bewail herself; dressed richly, of 
course—for she had nothing that was not costly—but 
without any attention to the becoming, or any interest 
in the “p rance. 

Lady a, like her mother, had made the most of her 
charms; but Edith, without a thoaght of her appear- 
ance (for her whole heart, soul, and mind were en- 
peered by Arthur’s peril), was the sole object of the 

arquis’s thoughts; and Roger Croft, whom Lo 
Hauteville had invited to breakfast at the Castle, as he 
had been so active in the fruitless search in the Black 
Wood, could hardly withdraw his crafty eyes from 
Edith’s beauty. 

The family was not yet in mourning, and therefore 
Lady Rockalpine, who detested black, which was very 
unbecoming to her, was dressed in a ruby velvet — 

r, trimmed with ermine, and a Marie Stuart head- 
of point lace was matched by a collar and sleeves 
of the same, Ida was in lilac silk, and her hair exqui- 
sitely dressed ; but Edith who had hastily arrayed her- 
self in what came first to hand, had yet, strange to say 
never appeared to r advantage. e was flushed 
with the exci of her feelings; her hair was brushed 
hastily off her fine forehead, and a black velvet Zouave 
jacket, and black glacé silk skirt, set off her fair skin by 
the force of contrast. Edith could not bear to put on 
esa: but black, while her grandfather lay dead in 


Lord Rockalpine was silent and reserved. He seldom 
spoke at breakfast, and was generally absorbed by the 
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ROGER CROFT GETS HIS FATHER OUT OF THE WAY. 


Times. He did not appear to listen to the conversation 
at all; but had anyone been disposed to watch him, a 
nervous twitching of his mouth and nostrils, and a dead- 
lier pallor on his pale, plaster-of-Paris-like face, would 
have betrayed the interest with which he listened to the 


account of the search in the Black Wood, and to Haute- | y 


ville’s comments on the impertinence of some idle tres- 
passer, in defacing one of the finest trees with initials 
and hieroglyphics. 

The Countess of Rockalpine,when breakfast was over, 
tried to persuade the Marguis to remain at the Castle. 

“The present melancholy state of things here,” she 
said, “debars us all from music, billiards, or any other 
amusement worth speaking of; but if you and Edith, 
my lord, will playa game of chess, I will bring my work 
and watch the game, and Ida and I will have a bet 
upon it.” 

To Edith’s great relief, the Marquis excused himself 
(withextreme reluctance), for he longed to be with Edith; 
but his dreadful appointment must be kept, and so, 
with many apologies, he pleaded business, but begged 
leave to accept the challenge on some more favourable 

rtunity. Lady Rockalpine, wu this, exclaimed— 

‘Let it be this evening, then, Marquis! Nay, don’t 
refuse. You must give us your company to dinner; an 
after dinner I will back you, and Ida shall back Edith; 
and I hope, for my sake, you’ll give all your attention to 
the game,” she added, archly. 

And the young Marquis - ne at Edith, and said— 

*T will do my best, Countess; but I will not promise 
an impossibility.” 

The breakfast-party broke up, when the Marquis and 
Roger announced that they must set out at once for 
Dunstanburgh. Lord Hauteville felt that he ought to 
return to Marion, his bride, whom he had left, offended 


rdjand alone, at the Mill Cottage; but the company of 


Detective Meadows, with whom he had agreed to “ crack 
a bottle” at the Rockalpine Arms, while consulting what 
steps were to be taken about the attack on the Mar- 
quis, was much more to his taste. 

- ion was all very well,” he said to himself, “and 
I was madly in love with her before I made her my lady 
and my wife; but now she’s an ill-tempered, fault-find- 
ing, e bore, teasing me to own her, although, 
until my grandfather's will is read, and I’m independent 
of them all, it would be madness. I can’t think what 
made me such a fool as to marry! Now she’s mine, I 
don’t care a about her; and as for beauty, her 
face and form, which seemed so bewitching, have no 
charm for me now. I declare, every maid about the 
Castle seems to me prettier than Marion!” 

Such ever is, sooner or later, the reaction in the heart 
and mind of the sensualist, when once the object of his 
passion becomes his. And brief and evanescent as the 
empire of Marion over Hauteville, is that of personal 
beauty over the heart where love is a passion, not an 








affection. 
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The Marquis and Roger Croft gone, the Countess re- 
tired to her boudoir, to write to her “dear friends” 
about the “ darling Marquis,” her “dear Dunstan- 
burgh,” and to luxuriate in the last terrible photo- 
graphs of vanity, passion, and crime published ’ the 
ounger Dumas. 

Edith, while Lady Ida was consulting with Phabe 
about her dress for that evening, and while her father 
was still hidden-up behind the Tvmes, hastily put on her 
hat and cloak, and slipped unperceived down-stairs 
into the drawing-room, and through the conservatory 
into the garden. 

Edith had glanced at a splendid Freiich clock 
that stood on the mantel-piece in the state drawing- 
room, and saw with dismay that it was already so late, 
that it would require the utmost speed on her part for 
her to reach the Denstenburah Flats in time to prevent 
the duel she so dreaded. Poor Edith! she Seneind 
along as though life (and, more than life—all that made 
life dear) depended on her speed; she was in the Black 
Wood almost before she knew how she got there. As 
she passed the little grassy amphitheatre enclosed by 
the evergreens, which were now much taller, darker, 
and more umbrageous than at the time of her uncle's 


d| murder, she glanced nervously at the spot; for even in 


childhood, and in company with Arthur and the little 
Crofts, she could never pass the place where she had 
been told that the foul murder had been done, without 
shudder and a dread. And now she was alone m the 
Black Wood, and she heard from within the fence formed 
by the closely interlaced and intertwined branches of 
those k evergreens, a sob and a moan! Terror- 
stricken, she stood transfixed, while a sudden gust of 
wind raised and blew aside a dark bough, and revealed 
to her view a wild, hairy-looking man, grizzled, rudely 
clad, and middle-aged, and by his side a tall, dark 
woman, with the remains of great beauty of form and 
face, but barefoot and careworn. Both were travel- 
stained and ragged. 

“'T was here + fell, Mary,” said the man; “ but well 
ye know ’twas no shot from my gun—the first gun he 
ever fired off, and that I tached him to fire off, and he 
loved as a boy, as he never loved his own Manton in 
after life—it was no shot from that gun, that laid him 
low. But I’ve been a r hunted, luckless victim from 
that hour, Mary; nothing has prospered with yer poor 
Rob! Oh! why did I flee, like a guilty thing, and leave 
a bad name behind me—a murderers name? I'd be 
glad to be taken and tried now.” 

“Oh, Rob, Rob !”’ said his poor wife, “ ye’ll break my 
heart wid yer wild talk! Come away wid me. Ye'll 
be taken here, as the young lord—leastways, as was 
young then—tould me; an yell be hanged, and I'll 
not live to see it.” 

“ And that’s all the rason I haven’? give myself up 

ears ago, Mary,’’ said Rough Rob; “for if ever a man 
had an angel sent him in the shape of a wife, that angel 
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was you, Mary. Oh, the good, kind, blessed help and 
comfort you’ve been to me!” 

Edith had no time to hear more. Sho had had but 
one glimpse of the pair—Rough Rob kneeling on the 
spot where the young lord had fallen, knuckling the 
tears ont of his eyes, and Mary bending over him and 
weeping on his shoulder. The same gust of wind that 
revealed that scene, by raising the dark bough, had the 
next instant closed it in again; but Edith, who had 
often heard from the poor on the Rockalpine estate, and 
from the servants at the Castle and at Rock Villa, every 
detail connected with her uncle’s murder, was familiar 
with the names of Rough Rob and his wife Mary, and 
felt that she gazed on the supposed murderer. The 
thought added to her anxiety to get out of the Black 

Vood as soon as possible. To prevent the impending 

duel she had sped along like one pursued, but she found 
terror was able to add wings to her feet, when, looking 
back at the scene of the murder, she saw Rough Rob's 
unshorn face peering out through the dark boughs of 
the wall of evergreens, and soon after beheld him and 
his tall Mary moving towards her. With the swiftness 
of the roe she gained the purple moor, pitying, as she 
did so, every hare and deer, and d 
thing ; for she felt at that moment what it is to be pur- 
sucd—what it is to fly for your life, 
She reached the sea-beach in safety b | was low 
water. She crept behind a rock, and look round at 
the Black Wood, She saw Rough Rob and his wife 
emerge from it, and prepare to cross the moors but-— 
angel of merey!—to her inexpressible relief, the secs 
them moving rapidly on in the opposite direction, 

She had felt a wild terror lest, seeing her,they should 
imagine they might be detected, and that Rough Rob, 
whom she had always heard of as a bloodthirsty and 
savage murderer, might kill her, to prevent the possi- 
bility of her betraying him. 

With a fervent thanksgivin from an 
imaginary peril, which to her had seemed so inent 
and appalling, Edith h 
shining sands, and pieked her way among the 
rocks, 

The task of to Danstanburgh Flata by the short 
cut which she remembered so well, was far more difficult 
than it had been in her childhood, Great pieces of rock 
had fallen, and blocked up the once famriliar pathway. 

‘There were large, deep pools of clear salt water,in which 
the dark seaweed, with its translucent leaves and round 
pods floated, and where the young crabs sidled. Over 
some of these pools Edith was able to jump, but others 
were so broad, she was compelled to wade through them. 

The dread and the terror of being too late was 
busy at her hénrt, and the fear that she had lost her 
way maddened her with anxiety; when suddenly two 
bare-legged boys, whose brown skins, glittering black 
eyes, raven hair, and wild garb, betrayed the gipsy, and 
who had been crab-hunting, appeared among the rocks. 
Edith knew that a gipsy’s teut had for some time been 
pitched on the heath, and that Madge—Gipsy Madge, 
who, before she went abroad, had told Arthur's fortune, 
and prophesied that he would wear a coronet, and live 
in a castle—had been seen in the Blaek Wood. She 
imagined that these boys wore hers, or, at least, of the 
tribe, and hastening towards them, she cried out— 

“ Am I going richt for Dunstanburgh Flats ?” 

The boys made no answer; they appeared to be 
making with all speed for the village. Edith got up to 
them. They were lividly pale, and the younger one was 
crying bitterly. 

* What's the matter, my little man?” said Hdith. 

The hoys were silent. 

* Am I far from the Flats?” she asked. 

“Oh, leddy! gang na’ to the Flats,’ said the elder 
boy. 

“ Why not ?” said Edith. 

*'There’s murder has jist been dune up there. Jock 
and I wor hid up behint the rocks, looking for crabs, 
when we seo twa hirds coming that gate; and as ane 
stoupit down to pick up a shell, t’other hit um a heavy 
blow here with a knobbed stick, about the ear, and he 
fell down like a stane, and ’tother fell to, and rapated 
the blow, till his brains wor all aboot the rocks, and he 
stark. Ob, gang na’ to the Plats, leddy! He'll ma 
be serve you the like. We've ereepit awa to get boc 
hame—we're so afeard !” 

But Edith knew no fear. What if it were her beloved, 
her betrothed Arthur, who had been murdered by Roger 
Croft or the Marquis ? 

She gained the Flats. Ah, what'a cry burst from 
her very heart! There lay the dead body of the young 
Marquis of Dunstanburgh, Roger Croft kneeling beside 
him, and Arthur Bertram vainly struggling m the grasp 
of three men, who were binding him, and preparing to 
lead him away. 

“ Arthur, dear Arthur!” cried Edith, rushing to him ; 
what is this ?” 

“Lady Ndith,” cried Roger, hoarse with passion, 
“this is no place for you—no scene for you. The Mar- 
quis of Duanstanburgh came here alone. I saw him 
alive at the Abbey an hourago. It seems that Arthur 
Bertram there, and he, were going to fight a duel. I 
find my friend, and butchered, as you see, and no one 
near but that roffian !” 

“ He is no rafian—he is no murderer!” evied Edith. 
My life upon it, ho is innocent!” 

“Heaven bless you, my angel Edith!” cried Arthur 


for her 


arried along the smooth, hard, | had 
awart 


came here alone, unarmed, to persuade Lord Dunstan- 
burgh not to risk making himself or me a murderer or 
an outcast. JL found him butchered as you see, and 
quite dead; but I had no haud in his death, Edith, eo 
help me Heaven!” 

* I believe you, dearest,” cried Edith; “and I know 
Heaven will help you!” 





CHAPTER LXTV. 
WOMAN'S LOVE. 
Alas! the love of woman! it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing, 
For all of hers wpon thas die is thrown. 
Brno, 

Great, indeed, was the excitement felt not only in 
Northumberland, bat throughout the British empire, 
when it became known that the young Marquis of Dun- 
stanburgh had been m d. 

As yet little was known of his real nature; he was 
too young to have taken any very active part in 
eye or as a landlord, but what little bias he 
iad shown was towarda a spirit of “ Liberal Conser- 


vatisrh” —no con in ‘terms, for there are 


such things as Wi Conservatives and illiberal 
Radicals, ‘Sihis own expected a good deal of 
him, for he hada his power, and generally 
those who want n @ good deal forced upon 
‘them, As a great , everything that he had 
don of nine months’ standing) 


since his majority 
had poptiar. He ms impulses and a 
st will; he had lowered fie rents of some of his 
tena and had raised none. His tenants, judging 
from this, thought they had lost im him an excellent 
ea dlest, and their grief and indignation 
indeed. 

Publie vepeghe tion set im like a tide against Arthur 
Bertram. Even before the coroner’s inquest had becn 
held, every one seemed to take it for ied that he 
done this base and eruel it of malice 
prepense—under the influence of J and Revenge 

aps, also, of disappointed Love; for the name af 
Pandy Baith Lorraine aon to be whispered about as 
connected with this dreadful tragedy. And again eeregay 
necks (much scraggier than before) were stretched, 
again quaint old heads (now palsied) met over the tea- 
tables at Rockalpine and at Alnwick; and though 
Death had thinned the ranks (which Time, however, was 
beginning to fill up from another generation), again 
the memory of Clarissa Croft was assailed, and old 
trembling hands, thin and with knotted joints and veins, 
like blue cordage, raked up her ashes, and the old 
scandal was revived, and the same bitter tongues that 
had blamed the former Lady Rockalpine for bringing 
up Clarissa Croft with her sons, now anathematised the 
rosent Countess for having placed the Lady Edith in 
yr. Croft’s family, and brought about all this evil by 
promoting, what the Hon. Melissa Trumpington, head 
of the spinster coteric, called unequal intimacies, and an 
improper fusion of the patrician and plebeian elements ; 
ak in. short, a2 dayzerous domestication of a young 
lady ef high rank (an Earl’s daughter) with a low-born 
agent’s bastard grandson! 
Hven among the poor of Rockalpine and iis neigh- 
bourhood: (where Arthur and Edith were known and 
loved), no doubt of the young man’s guili was enter- 
tained; but horror of his crime was mixed up with in- 
tense pity for the disappointed love, the jealous anguish, 
the despair, which, they agreed, must have maddened 
him into the commission bg dreadful a crime. 
Lady Rockalpine. was vehement im her denunciations 
of the base-born, black-hearted “ assassin,” as she called 
Arthur Bertram, and in her lamentations over the aris- 
tocratic, handsome, noble-hearted young Marquis. 
The Harl was paler, more silent, and more reserved 
than ever. The word “Munrprer” was a knell to his 
heart ; the question “ Guimry, on Nor Guirty ?” shook 
his very soul, and palsied him with a vague, ever-haunt- 
ing dread. 

Roger Croft was become ant popular at the Castle 
and with the Countess of Rockalpine, because he was so 
furious against ‘‘ THE MURDERER,” so anxious to bring 
him to justice, and because hecxpressed such passionate 
and disconsolate grief at the dreadful fate of him whom 
he called his noble patron and beloved friend, Ho 
always came to the Castle dressed in the deepest 
mourning, and armed with a large, white, clerical, 
cambrie poeket-handkerchief, in which he buried his 
face, when, any allusien was made to the Margnis and 
his terrible fate. ; 

The Lady Ida, whose solitary aposig. was for d very 
unworthy object--namely, her brother Lord Hauteville, 
spent her time in vain endeavours.to reclaim him, and 
to make the Castle less dull and wearisome to him. 
And Edith, who had been brought back—she knew not 
how—from Dunstanburgh Flats, ina syncope which had 
sueceeded to the terrible excitement of the scene of 
blood, was lying, prostrated by despair, on her coueh 
in her darkened room; now, will with terror as 
sho thought. of the possibility—nay, the probahility— 
that her beloved Arthur might be tried, condemned, 
and executed for a.crime of which she felt that, he was 
innocent ; now, melting into tears over the memory of 
the happy Past; now kneeling in fervent prayer to Lim 
who alone eould.suceour and save him, 


were very great 


She felt as certain of her Arthur’s innocence as of her 
own. 

errible and dark suspicions were fast growing into 
certainties, as she thought upon all the cireumstaneog 
connected with this ghastly murder. 

But while hér heart throbbed and her cheek burned 
with indignation at the idea ef Arthur’s being even 
suspected of so foul a crime, Reason would be heard, 
and a chill would creep over her, and she would grow 
cold and white, as the circumstantial evidence rose up 
in such irresistible force, that she was obliged to own 
to her own heart, that, were any other than Arthur 
concerned, her judgment would pronounce a very dif. 
ferent verdict. 

The coroner’s inquest was held at Dunstanburgh 
Abbey Om.the very day preceding that fixed for the old 
Wart’s funeral. Udi 


Edith had heard from Phoebe of the 
i ont igation, and at what hour it was to 
© place. did not appear to take much notice of 


v4 announeement when Phoebe, full of the news, brought 
to her, — 

«She still lay on her bed, white, wan, listless, and 
disheyel as she had been for forty-cight hours; but 
anyouc wh her closely, would have seen 
the colour rush to her pale cheek, tcars sparkle in her 
large, dark, eyes, a proud resolve animate her 
langaid form, little hand close as with some 


a determination, 
she said 4 g- Phoebe, who was a good, 


sympathising, fi girl, brought a tempting break. 
fast, on a tray cov with a eow-white damask cloth, 
and placed it on alittle table by Editl’s bedside, 

Since Arthur had been taken prisoner on suspicion 
of the young Marquis’s murder, Edith had not broken 
her fast. 

She had not attempted to rise, to dress herself, or to 
arouse herself ig amy way from tho torpor of grief und 
despair, which succeeded to her deep swoon on 
Danstanburgh 6 

Pheebe, whose ¢onstant opinion was that her young 
mistress was crossed in love, and was not quite righi in 
her mind, left tif room, saying to herself, “ I’ve heard 
mother say that those that ain’t quite right in their 
heads won't eat before anyone.” 

Tho ares girl was in hopes that, if left to herself, 

would “ eat hearty” after her long fast, and 
she went into the next room, to prepare her young 
lady’s bath and toilet. 

And Lady Edith verified Phobe’s philosophy, for the 
resolution she had formed, required not ae all her 
mental, but all her bodily strength. 

And therefore she foreed herself to eat and drink, and 
when Phcebe was gone’ down-stairs, Lady Edith rose, 
refreshed and invigorated her sinking frame with a 
bath, dressed herself with care, pnt on her hat and 
eloak, stole timidly down into the deserted drawing. 
rooms, entered the conservatory, and passed out into 
the shrubbery. 

Lady Edith found her way through a gap in the 
hedge that divided the gardens from ihe brook and the 
Black Wood, 

She hurried throngh the Black Wood, searce pausing 
to glance. at the fatal spot where her uncle had been 
murdered; she camo out upon the purple moor, looked 
at her watch, and said, “I have no time t Alas! 


to spare. 
I doubt, weak and ifl as F feel, whether I sliall be cn 
abled to reach the Abbey in time.” 





CHAPTER LXV. 
THE PILGRIM OF LOVE, 
The little hare}ell raised its head, 
Elastic, from her airy tread.-Wattrr Scorr. 
Fly like the moon-eyed herald of dismay,—Camrnagt. 
Srrcz on, on, sped Edith; and presently a man, driving 
a little common-looking, rough cob, in a shabby chaise, 
passed her on the road. 
The man wore a slouched hat and an old over-coat, 
Fis face was a good deal concealed, for his hat was 
pulled down, and his coloured choker was drawn up, 
and a quantity of shaggy, grizzled hair was met witha 
thick ragged frill of beard and whisker. 
“Can I offer you a lift, lady ?” said the man, civilly. 
“Which way are you going, friend ?”” asked Bdith. 
“o> Dunstanburgh Abbey, lady,” seid the man. “I 
have to drive there, for one as is on the inquest.” 
“T will make it worth your while to drive very quick,” 
said Edith; and seating herself by the man’s side, they 
set off as fast as the cob’s short legs could carry them. 
“This here’s a ghastly murder, ain’t it, lady ?™ said 
the man. 
“ Tt is, indeed,” faltered Bdith. 
“ave you heer’d the rights on it, lady P” asked her 
companion. 
“Yes—no—I don’t know,” said Edith, trembling. 
“Tf you has, lady, no one else hasn't; but 1’ve 
formed my opinion—leastways my wife has, which 
she always selects an opinion for T, and she ain't often 
wrong either, she ain’t—and we don’t hold with them as 
thinks that young Arthur Bertram done this murder.” 
“Oh, I'm so glad to hear you say so!” exelai 

Edith. “But what will the jury say ?” 
“Oh, they'll find him guilty, and no mistake, They 
mostly gets the wrong sow by the ear, lxdy—begging 





The momentous question of * Guiry, on Nor Guiity ?” 





Bertram. “I call God to witness I am innveent. I 


never for one moment occurred to her mind, 
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man guilty, and commit him fer murder, and blight his 
life, and break his heart, ahd the heart of the wife of 
his buzzom.. They goes by appearances, which it’s nine 
times out of ten they goes agin the innocent and in 
favour of the guilty, 

“ Ah, but,” said Edith, “ the truth is great, and will 
prevail, The innocent may suffer for a time, but in 
the long rin they are justified, and the guilty brought 
to shame and punishment.” 

Idith started—the chaise stopped short in the 
middle of the road—the strange rough man by her side 
fell on his knees, ag he sobbed out—for his tears gushed 
forth like rain, while he held her hands in his— 
“Bless you, bless you, lady, for those words! ‘The in- 
nocent shall be justified, and the guilty brought to 
shame and punishment.’ Oh, the comfort of those 
words to. poor hunted eretur, victim of another's 
crime! Them words ’ll gladden my poor gal’s heart, 
too—it’s a i broke—we've borne a heavy burden 
so long. Oh, lady, if angels ever were made without 
wings, which we knows ain’t loikely, I’d believe you was 
one!” He then resumed his seat, and drove on; and 
hadith, not a little frightened at his vehemence, and 
doubting his sanity, remained silent until they came 
in view of 2 noble pile—the antique abbey of Dunstan- 
burgh—standing in 2 beautiful park. And Edith shud- 
dered to think, as the sunlight fashed irom the win- 
dows, whose blinds were all drawn down, and the fir- 
trees waved in the breeze, how sightless were the eyes, 
how still the form, of the young lord of that noble 
mansion! 

Ldith could not choose but weep, when shé. recol- 
lected how he had leved her, how Fhe cheek now cold 
and pale in death had glowed at lier approach, how he 
had ever tried to please her, how generous-he had been 
to old Hackney-Coach, how kind to Arthur; and now, 
cut off in the bloom-and spring of life, to be lying, 
cruelly butchered, in his Own ancestral halls! 

At fis moment a loud yell—a horrible yell of triuniph 
aud execration—reached Edith’s ear; and she be- 
held a erowd assembled at the park gates, and per- 
ceived that the discordant noise she had heard was 
called forth by the appearance at a little distance of a 
fly, with a policeman on the box. - 

“'That's their way with any poor hunted cretur that’s 
accaged, right or wrong; they neyer ig sy to ask them- 
selves, ‘Now mightn’t he be innocent?” Oh,no; the un- 
enlightened brutes never thinks what’s Boing on in his 
poor thumping Heart! Oh, them howls! I knows ’em 
well. I’ve heerd ’em afore, and so has my poor gal, the 
worse luck ; and so we may again,” he muttered to him- 
self. ‘ And if it is to be, { only wish it wor over, Ifit 
worn’t for Moll and her grief, I’d be thankful to be 
hanged out of this misery.” 

“| will get down here,” said Edith, putting some 
silver into the man’s hand, and springing from the 
chaise. 

She took a path that led away from the park en- 
trance to a little postern-gate in the wall of a large 
frnit-garden—a gate well-known to her in former days, 
when she was the little earrotty cripple at Rockalpine. 
For the old head-gardener was very fond of Arthur and 
herself, and would often give them euttings of gera- 
ninms, when he was pruning the plants, and fill their 
basket with any fruit that eapnensh to be in season, 

This little postern-gate was » good way from the en- 
trance to the park, but yet Ndith eould distinctly hear 
the yells of execration that filled the air; and her heart 
sank, and her soul sickened, for she knew they were 
aalled forth by the arrival of Arthur, the supposed mur- 
cerey, 


OHAPTER LXVI. 
THE PRINCELY NEART OF INNOCENCE, 


All tongues aceuse him, and all hearts condemn 3 
I know him innocent, and here I hurl 
My corse, my deep anathema, on them 
Who seek to crush and stain my priceless pearl! 
Has he but on® on em th to cling to—one unhappy girl ? 
LasceLigs. 


_ Hane-rauntine with the violence of her emotions, Edith 


tunk on the step of the door in the wall. Here the poor 
cirl sat for some time, rocking herself to and fro in 
her despair, when a loud and prolonged repetition of 
the groans and howls of the mob roused her, and start. 
ing to her feet, she luocked at the little door in the 
wall. As no answer came, Ndith, who in former times 
nd known how to open it (when neither locked or 
bolted inside), lifted the latch, and found herself in the 
deserted fruit-garden. The old gardener, who wasmuch 
attached to the family, and to his young lord especially 
was among the crowd assembled to receive the accused 
with groans, yells, and hisses. 

Edith Lorraine sank down on a bench near the ger. 
dencr’s door. The yells, the groans, and hisses which 
reached her ear, made her heart beat and her cheek 
lua. She knew that it was her Arthur's arrival that 
called them forth. Indeed, had not the police inter, 
fered, the mob would have torn Arthur to pieces. 

“ Down with the bastard—the bloodthirsty, mgrate- 
ful bastard! -Dowa with Arthur Bertram!” cried 
one, 

* Rather sa’ » with him,” said another; “up og 
high as the mabbet. at any rate!” , 


“ Set a beggar on horseback, and we all know whithor 
he'll ride!” cede thins | 





Edith could not repress a buyst.of scalding tears, ag 
she thought of what Arthur must feel—her noble, deli« 
cate, sensitive Arthur! She figured him to herself, 
2 jaded, weary, pallid, with one hectic spot on ¢ach 
cheek. 

* Oh! Lhope he will keep the teary back, and not let 
them fill his beloved, beautiful eyes,” shesaid to herself. 
“Tt would be such a triumph to those vatlians to make 
him weep !” , 

was still; no sound londor than the wind among 
the leafless trees was to be heard. Ediih felt certain 
that the examination—on which so much depended for 
her beloved, and therefore for her—was going on. 

“Why am I here?’ sho said to herself. “ Why do I 
shrink like a cownrd’from the part it is my duty to 
play? How often has his brave daring saved my life? 

now, that he hag more than twenty lives at stake, I 
am afraid to do.and say my little all,tehelphim! What 
do I fear—a sneer, a stare, a smile, a jeor? And shall 
they weigh in the balance against Arthur’s life—his 
honour? No; forbid it, love and constancy!” 

Edith rose, pe but resolved, and matle her way 
through .the fruit-garden, the shrubbery, and the 
parterre, to the abbey. ‘There were people outside, and 
among them was policeman. Bdith of ke to him in a 
whisper, He knew who she was; he listened with great 
deference to what. she said, and at once made way for 
her to pass, and ushered her into the dihing-hall, where 
the eoroner’s inquest was sitting, Largo as was the 
hall, it was crowded. ‘The jury had just returned from 


Week he body in the adjoming room, the library. |}, 


Where Edith stood, she could see into that room as the 
last juryman left it. For one instant, before the door 
was closed, Edith distinctly beheld mB Conrsh! A 
woman in attendance almost instantly drew a sheet 
over the convulsed, discoloured features and the rigid 
form, but that glimpse of one wlio liad died a violent 
death often reappeared to poor Wdith in her day and 
night dreams—a ghastly sight of horror and of dread, 
never, never to be effaced from her memory. 

A good deal of surprise was felt and expressed at the 
absence of old Lawyer Orofb; and certainly as he never 
failed to attend inquests much less important, and always 
took a prominent part in them, it was a singular and 
mysterious circumstance. The fact was, that late the 
night before, while waiting alone in his dressing-room, 
and in his wrapper, his son Roger had suddenly appeared 
before him, and had hurriedly informed him that Lord 
Rockalpine, who was at Sunderland on private business of 
great importance connected with the murder. of the 

young Marquis, required his immediate attendance. 

oger added, that as his trap wag at the door, he 
would drive his father down to B——, where a boat, 
which would at once convey him to Sunderland, awaited 


o an be back in time for the inquest,” said old 
roft. 

“So you shall, and no mistake,” said Roger ; adding 
sotto voce, “if you are, old coek, I’m a greater fool than 
I take myself for,” 

In ten minutes they set out together. 

Roger Croft was present at the inquest. THe kept his 
handkerchief almost constantly to his eyes, qnd fre- 
quently seemed almost convulsed and overpowered by 
his grief. Ho had notas yet perceived Edith, who, in 
her garden hat, a double gossamer veil over her pale 
face, and her form shrouded in a thick and ample black 
cloak, stood among the crowd at the entrance, a tall 
oj oa by her side, and the strange, rough man who 

1ad brought her to the Abbey in the pony-chaise stand- 
ing before her, his broad shoulders completelyconcealin 
her from the more. select and aristocratic portion o 
the audience at the upper end of the large dining-hall, 

Tho jury having, as we have said, exnmined the body 
and heard the report of the sur, who had made tho 
Bot marlon examination, a rigid investigation com- 
menced. 

Oh, how Edith’s heart throbbed, and how her checks 
flushed, and her eyes flashed through their tears when 
Arthur was led in between two policemen! It had been 
a dull and sunless day; but at that moment the sun came 
out, and a golden gush of fight passing through the 
stained-glass. windows, settled like a halo round the 
noble head and pale but prineely face of Arthur Bertram, 
tHE ACCUSED. ) 

(To be continued in owr next.) 








Srory Reapine.—At a certain age, children of both 
sexes delight in stories. It is as natural as it is for 


them to s iD, rnn, and jump, instead of walking at the | p 


staid pace of their grandparents. Noi, some parents 
very well-meaning ones too, think they do a wise thi 

when they deny this most innocent craving any legita- 
mate outlet. They wish to cultivate, they say, * a taste 
for solid reading.” They might as well begin to feed a 
new-born baby on meat, lest nursing should vitiate its 
desire for it. The taste for meat will come when the 
child has teeth to chew it; so will the taste for “ solid 
reading,” as the mind matures; that is, if it is not 
made to hate it, by having it forced violently upou its 
attention during the story-loving period. ‘That ‘there 
isatimo for all thin 8,” is truer of nothing more thun of 
this. Better far that parents should admit it, and 


wisely indulge it, than, by a too severe reprossion, give 
pas for stealthy promiscuous rea 
ern. 


ol anny 


HALF-HOUBS WITH NEW BOOKS. 
WHAT GIRLS SHOULD LEARN, 
Arter the death of his wife, Sir Charles Napier re- 
moved to Caen, in Normandy, and did his best to per- 
form the part of a mother to hie girls, His aim was to 
make them religious, as the foundation of all excellence; 
to teach them accounts, that they might learn the valuo 
of money; work, that they eget hot waste their timo 
) 





if they were rich, nor be helpless if they were poor ; 
cooking, that they might guard against the waste of 
servants, and be able to do for themselves in the event 
of a revolution. —Sir William Napier's Life of his 
Brother, 

, THE NAMES WE TRAVEL UNDER. 
_ With the passport system will also go those entrios 
in the police-books, which, even at any roadside inu 
where he stopped to breakfast or drink a mug of wine, 
were as solemnly presented tothe pedestrian as they 
were to my lord with his Stach-asd-eix at the grand 
hotels, The information which the police derived from 
them must have been of a miscellaneous and rather 
distracting character. It was amusing, in those days, 
to find how continually John Bull was on the move in 
person, followed by some of the most illustrious of his 
citizens, such as: William Shakespeare, John Milton, 
and Walter Seokt, Snooks was also a fre quent traveller, 
being generally ocenpied in journeys from Dan Lecr- 
sheba, or from the North Pole to the Equator. Clwe- 
nonohotonthologos and Aldiborontifoseofornio passed 
by océasionally, Baron Manchausen would be employed 
in a mission to the moon, and Jeremy Diddler was on 
route from Hoaxem to Humbug, These pleasantrics, 
of course, were only tried at places of casual and brie! 
a pce in the towns or large inns where they stayed 
all night, our tourists required to be more circumspe: 
and deferential to the institutions of the country.- 
Across te Channel. - 

WAS THE ARK LARGE ENovGH P 

Some persons haye objected to the account of the 
ark, and have denied that there could over be a vessel 
constructed large enough to hold all the creatures that 
must havé been placed in it, together with suilivient 
food (it may be for six or twelve months)—corn for the 
four-footed animals, seeds for the birds, and so on. 
Now, we will take the dimensions of the ark from thio 
record of Moses, and calculate them on the loweat 
possible scale. There are two definitions given of a 
cubit—one, that it is eighteen inches, or a foot and a 
half; the other, that it is one foot and eight inches ; 
wo take it only at the lowest, ‘Moses states that the 
ark was 300 cubits long; this would make it 450 feet 
long, or about the length of St. Paul’s Cathedral. ‘Ile 
breadth of it he states to be 50 eubits ; we have it, then, 
75 feet in breadth. “He states it to be 80 cubits high; so 
that it was 45 feet in height. In other words, it was 
as long as §t. Paul’s Cathedral, nearly as broad, and 
about half as high, The tonnage of the ark, ac- 
cording to the calculation of modern carpenters, inus! 
have been about 82,000 tons. The largest ship of war 
is upwards of 8,500 tons burden; so that the ark must 
have been equal to abont ten first-rate ships of way 
and, if armed as such ships are, it would have containod 
much beyond 18,000 men, and provisions for then for 
eighteen mouths. Now, Bufion has stated that all the 
four-footed animals may be reduced to 250 pairs, and 
the birds to a still smaller number. On calculation, 
therefore, we shall find that the ark would have licld 
more than five times the necessary number of creaturcs, 
and more than five times the required quantity of food 
to maintain them for twelve months. 

TWO GOOD SHOTS, 

I was proceeding leisurely along, and had noarly 
reached the summit of a rising ground, wien suddenly 
a noble giraffe stood before me. Snatching the gun 
from my native attendant, I ran forward a few paces, 
and fired. The bullet told on the shoulder of the 
animal, and staggering (or apparently so) over the brow 
of the hill, it was lost to view, I took it for granted 
that he was killed, or at all events mortally wounded ; 
but before I proposed to ascertain whether this was tho 
case or not, reloaded my empty barrel. Reaching the 
spot where I had first espied the brute, I observed him 
a short ~ off, not only alive, but fleeing away at full 
specd—at least so I thought at the time, I at once 
fired again right and left, but to my extreme annoyance 
missed with both barrels, A few minutes afterwards I 
once more came up with him, and this time my aim 
proved more correct, for with a single bullet I laid him 
rostrate, and with another behind the ear caused his 
instant death. I tried now to ascertain wlicre my first 
bullet had taken effect, but nowhere could I discover 
any mark except the last two wounds just mentioned. 
I felt sure, nevertheless, that it had sped _ true. Sud- 
denly a thought struck me, and I exclaimed almost in- 
voluntarily, “ By Heavens! there must be another 
giraffe; ves, surely there must. Besides, this is a 
smaller animal than the one I first fired at.’ And 
turning to my hencliman, I asked, “ Was there not a 
larger givafle?” * Yes, yes,” he promptly replied, “ the 
one you fired at when you first took the gun from me 
was much larger.” And, sure enough, so it proved; 
for quickly retracing onr steps, we discovered w beauti- 
ful cow giraffe dead within less than twenty paces from 
the pd whero she had reeeive) tho fatal wound 
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